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the revival of the Democratic party through the leadership of Cleve- 
land, industrial unrest, political schism, the Spanish- American War, 
business in politics, the career of Theodore Roosevelt, government 
control, insurgency, the rise of Woodrow Wilson, watchful waiting, 
neutrality and preparedness, the United States in the World War, 
and the League of Nations. Some attention is also given to the re- 
construction and the election of 1920. 

While the work is a valuable treatise from the point of view of a 
man who is trying to write the history of a particular race, it does 
not come up to the standard of history of the United States in all 
of its national and racial ramifications. So far as the Negro is 
concerned, it merely refers to his undoing as a political factor in 
the Reconstruction, the efforts for his education by northern sympa- 
thizers, the rise of Booker T. Washington, the elimination of the 
Negro as a factor in the South, the efforts to pass a force bill pro- 
tecting the Negro in the exercise of the right of suffrage, and the 
continued control of the South of the Democratic party. A for- 
eigner who reads this work might wonder whether the Negroes by 
this political upheaval have been exterminated or have emigrated 
from the country. Any student of the history of the whole South- 
land knows that it is centered largely around the Negro and any 
historian failing to take this into account cannot be recognized as 
an authority. 

The Backbone of Africa. A Record of Travel during the Great 

War, with some Suggestions for Administrative Reform. By 

Sie Alfred Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B., formerly Governor of 

Nyasaland. London, H. F. & G. Witherby, 1921. Pp. 232. 

This is the reaction of a public functionary to the scenes of 

colonial life as they appeared to him from a different angle in a 

survey of the whole continent and under the circumstances of a 

political upheaval. He had in mind here the regions of Rhodesia, 

Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Ruanda, the Congo, and the Upper Nile. 

The book is illustrated, well written and suggestive throughout. 

It contains four valuable maps and has an index largely of names. 

Writing from the point of view of the exploiter of Africa, the 

author considers such questions as the disposition of the German 

Colonies coming into the possession of England at the close of the 

Great War, the question of restitution, the partition of Africa, the 

suggested union of the Protectorates in Eastern Africa under a 
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Governor General, the partition of German East Africa, the rede- 
limitation of boundaries, problems of railway construction and a 
united East African Colony. He discusses also the Home Govern- 
ment, native taxation, local representation, land along with land 
laws, native rights, their education, the labor problem, migration, 
industrial questions, and missions. 

Treating the colonial policy in dealing with the natives, the 
author shows some sympathy. He does not believe that the tax on 
natives has been wisely imposed and, therefore, asks for a uniform 
and more equitable system. To effect such a reform, however, he 
believes that the local government with increased authority in its 
own affairs should exercise such power rather than have such a 
policy determined by the Home Government through its appointive 
executive and legislators who act for the colonies though not of 
them. The question of native ownership of spare land, he believes, 
should be carefully considered, inasmuch as there has never been 
any real title to the possession of definite blocks of freehold lands 
in Native Africa. Native education also should be taken in hand 
and there should be adopted a suitable scheme, applicable to all the 
Protectorates. 

' ' In the first place in one shape or another, ' ' says the author, 
"we introduce a direct but immoderate impost such as a hut-tax 
or a more general poll-tax, the money for which has to be earned. 
Next, we endeavor to create new wants : clothes, ornaments, manu- 
factured goods and luxuries of all kinds. All this represents a grad- 
ual process of regeneration, as the native is by nature very conserva- 
tive and, therefore, slow to adopt new tastes or acquire ambitions. 
But we endeavor to raise his ideals and to inculcate the view we 
ourselves hold : that man should not be satisfied with mere existence, 
like beasts in the field, but should adopt civilisation and everything 
that, in the main, we consider to be essential to civilised life. We 
ask him, therefore, to produce something — other than for his own 
immediate wants — whether it be by labour done for an employer, or 
on his own account." 



